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There is one publication, it is true, which perhaps it will be kind 
in me to recommend to your more ſerious and attentive peruſal, and 
to that of all thoſe in whoſe names you write, from your known paſſion 
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It is intitled An Appeal to the Public, &c. not that I expect you will 
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may be traced to the ſame powerful and victorious hand under which 
you have already ſo very ſeverely ſinarted. 
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LETTERS. 


— 


LETTER V. 


There then: How then? What then? Let me ſee wherein 

My tongue hach wronged him; if it do him right, 

Then he hath wronged himſelf ; if he be free 

Why then my taxing like a wild gooſe flies 

Unclaim'd of any man. SHAKESPEARE, 
— — — 


MY COUNTRYMEN, 


Sour of you may poſſibly conſider the 
Letters contained in the former number, as too light and 
declamatory for the occaſion. If this be the cafe, I ſhall 
ſtand in need of no other apology for doing what was 
equally in my power to have omitted, than that of juſt 
hinting, that at moſt, they can only be conſidered as a 
preface or critique. In the firſt of theſe caſes as an 
author, in the laſt as a reviewer, I, and no one elſe, am 
anſwerable for the ſentiments delivered in thoſe reſpective 
capacities. 


That the preſent buſineſs is of the moſt ſerious nature 

I am well aware. A more ſerious event has not occurred 
ſince the riots of eighty, than the conflagrations which 
commenced in Birmingham on the fourteenth of July. 
Believe me, fellow-citizens, it was not with theſe I trifled, 
but with the laborious blundering of a council of clergy- 
men,—it was with the ridiculous attempt to vindicate a 
conduct, which could then only hope to eſcape cenſure 
when it eſcaped obſervation. It was not you, it was not 
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the buſineſs before me that betray to a ſmile— 
which by ſome was conſtrued into indignation; it was 
the conceited importance with which a work was preſented 
to the public as a faithful narrative of facts, which ſtumbled 
upon falfhood in the very porch. I hope now to prove 
to you, that I can be as cool and as ſerious as the re- 
verend ſynod I am about to confute. 


And if it ſhould appear to you that in my former 
number, or in any part of this work, I treat the clergy 
with a contempt which, having them for its object, 
will be eſteemed by many profane, yet, I hope to be, 
believed when I affirm, that it is not becauſe they are 
clergy of the church of England, but becauſe, being 
clergymen of the church of England, they have deſcended 
to a baſeneſs of conduct which would diſgrace the moſt 
illiterate clown.* I ſmile at the buſtling importance of the 


I am apprehenſive, leſt the deteſtation T expreſs of villainy, ſhould 
be conſidered as hatred againſt the perſons of the villains. This, how- 
ever, 15 very far from being the caſe. But nothing that has the appear- 
ance of malice, ſhall ever meet with toleration from me. I will cenſure 
it more than theft, wherever I find it, aye if it be in my own boſom. 
This vice is: in every form deteſtable, Where it aſſumes the ſacred 
garb of virtue and — Sr it is doubly hateful, It then becomes hy- 

riſy, 'which is of the baſeſt order of vices. I love my country. 

therefore hate its foes, And ſurely, its worſt foes are hypocrites of 
every deſcription. I leave it to the reader's determination, whether, 
though according to their ſituation, and rank in life, diſtinguiſned by 
different names, they be not the moſt dangerous and pernicious cha- 
racters in ſociety. It is far from being my wiſh to ſay any thing 
of any man he does not deſerve. It is, however, my butineſs to 
fight againſt vices, and thoſe who are guilty of the vices condemned, 
will always think themſelves fallen under cenſure : and if they be not 
amended, they will be enraged. Men, reſolved to continue in wick- 
edneſs, think none their friends that do not flatter them in their fa- 
vourite vices. They have ever conſidered their reprover as their 
enemy. And yet, I neither have nor ſhall ſay of ſome men half what 
they deſerve. | 

Something, however, every one will allow is due to juſtice, - ſome- 
thing to a much injured friend. I hope, for the credit of my country, 
I ſhall never again be honoured with an employment ſimilar to that in 
which I am now engaged---that of defending one of the molt illuſtrious 
characters, the world has in this, or perhaps in any other age produced, 
againſt the virulent attacks of malice, of ſlander, and of falſhood. , 
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gentleman who has prefixed his name to the work, not 
becauſe he wiſhes his brethren to be reſpectable, but 
becauſe he has endeavoured to ſcreen them from con- 
tempt by the meaneſt artifice. I would ſtill hope he is an 
honeſt man, but I am ſure he is a very miſtaken one. He 
had, and he will not deny that he had, ſufficient warning 
or the conſequences of engaging in this affair. And when 
he run all hazards, he ought to have remembered an 
excellent adage, which is not to be diſregarded becauſe it 
is an old one, that ſays, (Experience keeps a dear ſchool, 
« but fools will learn in no other.” 


Far from deſpiſing the clergy, I am of opinion that 
their function is of the higheſt dignity and importance. 
To them is confided the privilege of conducting the de- 
votions of their fellow-citizens, of diſpenſing the means 
of heavenly grace, of reforming, of enlightening, and of 
comforting their neighbours. Nor can I conceive a more 
noble and affecting ſpectacle than that of a miniſter in- 
ceſſantly employed in maintaining public order and union; 
exciting men to all the chriſtian virtues by his exhortations 
and by his example; calming the troubled conſcience, 
ſoothing the anguiſh of pain and of remorſe, and propa- 
_ gating with humility and affability every thing amiable 
and conſolatory that religion poſſeſſes. But will it not be 
allowed me on the other hand, that theſe ideas are neceſ- 
farily and totally changed, and all reſpect immediately va- 
niſhes, when we ſee a ſhepherd at a diſtance from his 
flock, or taking the charge of ſo many as to render it 
utterly impoſſible for him to perform that which is his 


In an advertiſement, which appeared at the end of my laſt number, 
I pledged myſelf to the public, that if Dr. Prieſtley's veracity could 
be impeached in any inſtance, to prove to demonſtration, that the 
book before me, was deſtitute of all credit. This has, I find, been 
miſunderſtood. What I meant, was nothing more than that I could 
bring ſuch facts as would totally invalidate every thing advanced in 
the Reply ; even ſuppoſing any fact ſtated in the Appeal could be de- 
monſtrated to be without foundation in truth. 


indiſpenſible 
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indiſpenſible duty to each of them; I am ſure you will 
agree with me, that a clergyman wholly engroſſed by the 
gaieties and pleaſures of the world, by the anxieties of 
ambition, or the low cares of avarice, are characters not 
entitled to more, but to leſs reſpect than thoſe of other men. 


It is, I am ſure, notwithſtanding appearances I am 
confident it is, to a generous nation that I, who glory in 
being one of the individuals which compoſe it, ardently _ 
deſire to conſecrate this and every other labour of my pen, 
ſo long as I ſhall be permitted to uſe it with becoming 
freedom. But this I will not do, my countrymen, by the 
high ſounding words of a vain and pompous dedication. 
No, —I will do it in a manner more advantageous, and 
therefore, I truſt, more pleaſing to you,—by the diſcovery 
of truth, | 


You will not ſlight any advice if it be good, on ac- 
count of the meanneſs and obſcurity of him who ſuggeſts 
it. A poor man, as we are told by very reſpectable au- 
thority, once by his wiſdom delivered a city, to the ma- 
jority of whoſe inhabitants he was an entire ſtranger. 
But independent of rank and titles, to which I have no 
claim, there exiſts another greatneſs, that of character 
and of virtue. This may I, and every other perſon who 
ſeeks to enlighten and improve you, be ambitious to ob- 
tain, and through our whole courſe, whether in the ſenate, 
at the bar, or in the church, may it be our ſtrife to pre- 
ſerve and excel in, 


If there be any falſhood in the pamphlet I am now 
controverting, you will all agree, that on an occaſion ſo 
very ſerious, and to be followed by ſuch important con- 
ſequences as thoſe of eſtabliſhing or loſing the good name 
of a very valuable and reſpectable body of citizens; that 
falſhood, whether written with intention, or aſſerted 
through negligence or miſ-information, ought to be de- 
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tected, and expoſed in the broadeſt glare of day. In the 
preſent ſtate of things, you have an undoubted claim upon 
the contending parties for the truth. And with reſpect 
to us Diſſenters, ſhould we refrain in this inſtance, it 
would be to injure our reputation without utility, and to 
give ſufficient time for malice to complete its work, by 
ruining thoſe, whom it has already artfully defamed. 


You are all my countrymen, thoſe of the church, as 
as well as of the diſſent; and I have ſhewn myſelf capable 
of diſſenting, even from thoſe, who would be conſidered 
as more immediately my brethren, than the clergy of the 
eſtabliſhment . Were I permitted to be particular in 
any part of my addreſs, to Diſſenters, I ſhould fay; 
«© Slacken not your courſe, in that path of conſiſtency, 
$ and public ſpirit you have hitherto trod, in ſpite of in- 
© jury and oppoſition ;— let not the little intrigues of your 
c adverſaries prevail with you to depart from it. Get, 
© and keep poſſeſſion of elevated and upright minds. Let 
$ your perſonal conduct, on this occaſion, be confonant 
© to the elevated ſentiments which ought to animate you. 
© Be the faithful guardians of thoſe honours, which belong 
© to virtue; and generouſly defend her cauſe; although de- 
c prived unjuſtly of many civil honours and emoluments 
c which are, in fact, the birth-right of every native. If the 
© public has been ungenerous to you, return good for evil, 
Silence in your breaſt the clamours of ſelf-love, and 
proceed in doing every thing you can, to fave an op- 
* preſſed and ſinking country, in ſpite of herſelf, Then 
if the moſt mortifying defeat attends you, you ſhall find 
c ſufficient ſolace in the ſympathy and approbation of 
© noble and exalted minds. If we cannot experience the 
5 ſatisfaction which would reſult from the enjoyment of 
$ the favour of our countrymen, we ſhall yet receive a 
* higher glow of delight in the reflection, that we have 


® $ce Letters to the Rev, Mr. Medley. 
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truly and fervently loved thoſe,” whom, we are certain, 
© we have never deceived or injured ; and whoſe eſteem, 
© though it would be received by us as a favour, would 
© nevertheleſs have been only an ad of juftice. Still let us 
© never deſpair of our countrymen, they may be miſled--- 
| | © they may be withdrawn from the means of conviction. 
| © But perhaps the time is arrived when this is no longer 
| © the caſe. They are diſcovering their miſtake, and with 
| © open arms, will once more embrace us, as the beſt 
© friends of the community.” 


| I will conclude this letter with obſerving that I am 
deeply impreſſed with a ſenſe of the dignity of that body 
to which theſe letters are directed. It is my wiſh, and 
ſhall be my endeavour, that nothing appear under ſo 
auguſt a tit]: that can be even ſuppoſed inconſiſtent with 
that reſpect which, doubtleſs, ought to be conſpicuous in 
every part of ſuch a publication. Still, however, I flatter 
myſelf, that zeal and application in an important cauſe, 
will be favourably accepted, and treated with indulgence. 
I will even dare to preſume, that if the emotions of a 
mind zealouſly diſpoſed, can ſupply the place of abilities; 
I ſhall be in ſome meaſure ſucceſsful, in opening the eyes R 
of # much injured and long deluded people, upon the true 

Nate of this kingdom, ſo far as the eſtabliſhment and the 


difſent are concerned, 


I could eaſily make profeſſions of aiming at nothing 

but public happineſs, and the proſperity of a country, 
which, with all her faults, I fervently love, and at preſent 
prefer before every other in the world ;—and of a people 
for whom I feel more poignantly than they appear to feel 
for themſelves. The late event at Birmingham, is of 
more importance than can by the generality be at preſent 
conceived. And I perſuade myſelf, that if I could clearly 
demonſtrate, the ſpirit the clergy have manifeſted in this 


town is only different in the effects it has produced, and 
[| | not. 
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not in its nature, from the ſpirit which pervades them 
as a body * (a ſpirit inſeparable from eſtabliſhments when 
ſubject neither to controul nor amendment) it would 
be an efficacious method, both to impreſs their own 
minds with awe and ſeriouſneſs, and to moderate, in 
the mind of the laity, thoſe jealouſies, religious and poli- 
tical, which have been the foundation of bitterneſs,---the 
ſprings of ſtrife. 


At any rate, I cheriſh with rapture, the hopes, that, 
now or hereafter, a work quite unforeſeen and unexpected 
by me, may be found to contain ſome ſentiments, and 
ſome ideas, which will enroll among the well-wiſhers of 
EnGLanD, of HUManiTy, and of LiBERTY, 

Your faithful Servant, 
J. EDWARDS. 


However corrupt the clergy may be conceived to be, and in reality 
are, conſidered as ky it would Aill be very hard and uncharitable 
even to hint that there are no exceptions---not even ten righteous 
among the ten thouſand. It is with pleaſure that on my own behalf 
I acknowledge, ſome of the moſt amiable characters I ever had the ho- 
28 of being acquainted with, were clergymen of the church of 
England. 
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LETTER VI. 


Mark now how a plain tale ſhall put you down. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


MY COUNTRYMEN, 


Is diſquiſitions which relate to ſubjects purely 
ſpeculative, if any ſuch there be, or thoſe of an abſtract 
metaphyſical nature, ſuperiority will invariably be found 
on the ſide of him whoſe mind is poſſeſſed of the cleareſt, 
the moſt improved, and the moſt vigorous faculties. 
But in matters which relate to fact only, this is far from 
being the caſe. Here an ideot may confound the moſt 
illuſtrious genius. Nay, the meaneſt underſtanding may 
give the beſt teſtimony. Facts are ſtubborn things. They 
may be buried, they cannot be overthrown. No powers 
of reaſon, of imagination, or of wit, will, in this inſtance, 
in the leaſt avail their poſſeſſor. Nothing can ſubvert facts 
eſtabliſhed by the evidence of eye and ear witneſſes, but 
a demonſtration of their moral or natural incapacity for 
bearing witneſs. On this rock chriſtianity reſts. A rock 
on which the furious billows of perſecution, and the idle 
ſurf of ridicule, have daſhed and foamed with equal 
ſucceſs, for nearly eighteen centuries. It is on this rock 
we ſhall now proceed to erect a pillar of truth, which, 
when finiſhed, will lift its plain unornamented head 
towards its native ſkies, crowded with inſcriptions of un- 
deniable teſtimony to the worth of thoſe ſufferers, whoſe 
fair and unblemiſhed names have been infamouſly tra- 
duced by a combination of clerical ingenuity and clerical | 
honeſty. This column, deſtitute as it will be of the 
gaudy deckings and gilded glare of falſhood, ſhall never- 

theleſs 
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theleſs beam around it a ſteady ſplendour, which, like the 
beams of the ſun, ſhall extinguiſh each mimic blaze 
kindled by the adverſaries of liberty, of religion, and of 
worth; the friends of deſpotiſm, of bigotry, of ſlander, 
and of miſ-rule. 


Without any farther preface, I proceed to a ſtatement 
of facts. It is proper that your attention ſhould be di- 
rected, in the firſt inſtance, to what has been advanced on 
both ſides reſpecting the Sunday Schools. What was ſaid 
by the clergy on this ſubject, has been already ſhewn to 
be as utterly deſtitute of foundation, in fact, as the moſt 
prepoſterous figment in the Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments. Still farther, it has appeared that there was not 
only no evidence of the occurrence of the event, as 
ſtated by the clergy, but the moſt poſitive and direct evi- 
dence of the contrary. Nothing could have been more 
unfortunate for our reverend adverſaries than this. This 
is abſolute ſuicide, They placed this in the front of 
their array. It has fallen before the ark of truth, and 
the idol, of their imagination is diſmembered on the 
threſhold. 

As this publication may penetrate farther than the 
Weekly Chronicles of Aris and Swinney, the public wall 
ſee the propriety of my putting down the whole affair in 
its completeſt form. And this I ſhall do as near as 
may, be in the words of the reſpective gentlemen, who 
have written on this occaſion, 


The Extrafts from the Reply are, for the ſake af diſtine- 
tion, printed in italics. It is alſo requeſled of the reader to 
pay attention to the notes at the bottom of the page. 
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TO perſons at a diſtance, it may appear trif- 
ling to follow the Doctor in his detail of incidents, in 
themſelves of ſo local and unintereſting a nature ;---but 
his object in bringing them before the public is perfettly 
intelligible. Reply p. 6. 


This affair which the clergy now affect to call 
unintereſting, and which they here treat with ſo much 
cool indifference, was not always viewed in the ſame light 
by thoſe reverend gentlemen. It is but very lately they 
have diſcovered it to be ſo very diminutive as ſcarcely to 
be worthy the notice even of the perſons concerned and 
on the ſpot, much leſs thoſe at a diſtance. Full proof of 
this the reader will find in the note at the bottom of the 
page *. From this it appears, that on March 6, 1786, 
they thought the object of the Diſſenters application of ſuch 
magnitude, and to be ſo creative of alarm to the whole body 
of ſubſcribers, as to induce & the Committee to think it in- 
cumbent on them to call a general meeting of the ſubſcri- 
bers, &c. ;” and ſtill farther, to give in addition to this, a nota 
bene, reiterating their former ſentiment, in theſe ſtronger 
expreſſions, As the buſineſs is of no-ſmall importance, it is 
hoped that every well-wiſher to the inſtitution, will make a 
point of attending. 


Extract from Aris's Birmingham Gazette. 


— «© Birmingham, March 6, 1786, 
: © SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


& An application having been made by the Diſſenters, for their 
« children to have the privilege of going to their own place of worſhip, 
& on the Sunday, which cannot be complied with, without an altera- 
cc tion in, the ſixth and tenth rules of the inſtitution : The Committee 
ce think it incumbent on them to call a general meeting of the ſub- 
tc ſcribers, to be held at the Public Office, on Friday evening, the 1oth 
ce“ inſtant, at five o'clock preciſely. 

« V. B. As the buſineſs is of no ſmall importance, it is 2 
c that every well - wiſher to the inſtitution, will make a point of at- 
“ tending. 


« By order of the Committee, 
« JOSEPH DOLEY, Secretary.” 
In 
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In this ſhort ſentence, therefore, the reader will find one 
of thoſe inſtances which obliges us to lament the want of 
that ſteady adherence to truth, which is eminently expect- 
ed from the pens of the clergy, but which he will find too 
little viſible throughout the whole of this ingenious per- 
formance. | 


He would have the country to underſtand, that theſe 
ſeveral circumſtances, however inconſiderable they may 
appear, were but the parts of a regular ſyſtem of pre- 
judice which had long been forming againſt the Diſ- 
ſenters. ib. 


In reply to this it may with truth be affirmed, that Dr. 
Prieſtley had no wiſh that “ the country ſhould underſtand 
that theſe ſeveral circumſtances, however inconſiderable 
they may appear, were but the parts of a regular ſyſtem 
of prejudice.” 


What is meant by a regular ſyſtem of prejudice, let the 
writers of the Reply explain. I confeſs the phraſe never 
before fell within the compaſs of my reading. I have 
heard of being prejudiced in favour of a ſyſtem, but 
never before either heard or read of a ſyſtem of preju- 
dice, much leſs of 2 & regular ſyſtem of prejudice.” This 
expreſſion, therefore, deſtroying its own ſenſe, being what 
is commonly called a ſoleciſm, renders the whole ſentence 
perfectly unmeaning. But whatever the reverend council 
intended ſhould be the meaning of this ſentence, reſpecting 
the formation of a © regular ſyſtem of prejudice againſt the 
Diſſenters,“ none but theſe gentlemen, no, nor even theſe 
gentlemen themſelves, would from any thing to be met 
with in the Appeal, have made this obſervation, had they 
not been ſomehow conſcious to the charge of fomenting 
bigotry, by working upon the prejudices of men's minds. 
The fact is, the ſh1e pinches in this place, and they feel it. 


It 
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It is with this view, and to prepare the public the 
better for his grand concluſion, viz. that the late riots 
originated with Churchmen, and were even counte- 
nanced at the time by the clergy and laity of Birming- 
ham, that he endeavours to detect what he calls the 
bigotry of the high church party, in the conduct of 
Sunday Schools. ib. 

In this ſentence the clergy, in as ingenious a manner as 
they are capable of, inſinuate three things; fi, That the 
Doctor wiſhed, by adverting to the conduct of the high 
church party, reſpecting Sunday Schools, to prepare the 
public mind for the reception of a falſhood. I'his charge, 
however artfully inſinuated, how warily ſoever expreſſed, 
on behalf of the Doctor, I flatly deny, and challenge the 
whole Synod, with all their powers of logic and decla- 
mation to demonſtrate. 


Szcondly, That the late riots did not originate, and 
were not even countenanced by the clergy or laity of Eir- 
mingham. Whether this allegation be true or falſe, will 
be clearly made out to the entire fatisfaction of the public, 
in the courſe of theſe numbers. | 


Thirdly, That the high church party did not exhibit 
any ſpecimen of that bigotry, for which they have for half 
a century paſt been eminently conſpicuous, in the conduct 
of Sunday Schools, and by conſequence that what the 
Doctor aſſerts, on this head, is utterly falſe. The reader 
will ſoon find that this inſinuation is quite unfounded, 
and, therefore, defamatory. 


It happens, however, unfortunately for his purpoſe, 
that either through miſinformation, os from a ſeltled 
plan of perverting and rendering odious the conduct of 
others, he. has totally miſrepreſented this plain buſineſs, ib. 

In 
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In anſwer to this, I pledge myſelf to the public to make 
it moſt evidently appear that this plain buſineſs, which un- 
doubtedly originated in the ſource to which the Doctor 
traces it, happens very unfortunately for the candid purpoſe 
of the reverend Synod, either through miſinformation, or 
from a ſettled plan of perverting and rendering odious the 
conduct of good men, to be here totally miſrepreſented. 


On the firſt eſtabliſhment of this excellent charity 
in Birmingham, it was made an expreſs law of the in- 
ſtitution, that the children educated in the ſchools, ſhould 
attend on the worſhip of the Eftabliſhed Church only; 
and on this plan were tbe ſchools condufed for a conſi- 


derable lime with unanimity and ſucceſs. p. 7. 


This ſentence, inſtead of affordiny any refutation of the 
Doctor's charge, contains within itſelf, an irrefragable 
proof of its being founded in truth. It is a direct contra- 
diction of what the reverend authors have before advanced, 
and the «© EXPRESS LAW,” is at once, a proof and an in- 
ſtance of the inveteracy, as well as exiſtence, of that bi- 
gotry, againſt which, our venerable divines would in- 
ſinuate the Doctor to have exclaimed without reaſon and 
without juſtice. 


A length ſome of the ſubſcribers, who were Diſ- 
ſenters, objected Yo this limitation reſpecting the attend- 
ance on divine worſhip ;-- -they thought it neceſſary that 
ce the children of Diſſenters ſhould have the benefit of 
c Sunday Schools, without being obliged to deſert their 
ce own places of worſhip.” ib. | 

I have only to remark on this paſſage the infidiouſneſs , 
of the language, (Some of the ſubſcribers, who were Dil- 
ſenters,” as though none but Diſſenters would have ob- 
jected to the illiberal rule; and as if but a very ſmall num- 


ber, of even the diſſenting ſubſcribers, had been ſo ex- 
_ tremely 
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tremely unreaſonable as to hint their diſcontent againſt a 
law founded in ſuch palpable bigotry---< They, i. e. Diſ- 
fenters, thought it neceſſary, as though every other ſub- 
ſcriber eſteemed it unneceſſary, childiſh and abſurd, which 
will be found to be quite the reverſe, when we come to the 
fact. That © the children of Diſſenters ſhould have the 
benefit of Sunday Schools,” as though it depended upon 
high churchmen whether or not the Diſſenters ſhould 
avail themſelves of the advantages reſulting from the in- 
ſtitution of Sunday Schools. By the exertion of a ſpirit, 
which will for ever do them honour, the Diſſenters have 
ſhewn the world they were not ſo poorly dependant upon 
the influence of the clerical combination. They have 
erected, for themſelves, an inſtitution of a ſimilar nature, 
which has flouriſh:d ; and which, in ſpite of the perſecu- 
tion raiſed by their adverſaries, ſtill continues to flouriſh, 
both with reſpect to increaſe of numbers and ſucceſs ; 
while thoſe belonging to the high church party, deprived 
of the energy, the ability, and induſtry of Diſſenters, look 
green and ſickly; and are ſo diminiſhed in numbers and 
reputation, as to occaſion their conductors to view with. 
longing eyes the liberal purſes * and diligent attentions of 
the Diſſenters; their own funds, and their own activity 
being found inſufficient for the purpoſe of ſupporting their 
ſchools---in the very low ſtate into which they have gra- 


dually dwindled from the period in which the Diſſenters 


withdrew their friendly aſſiſtance. 


„ Several of the Diſſenters were compelled by the illiberality of 
the members of the eſtabliſhment, who formed a conſiderable majority 
in this inſtance, to deſiſt from encouraging the Sunday Schools of the 
church, to which, before the reſcinding of the rule which permitted the 
children of Diſſenters to worſhip with their parents, they were as li- 
beral in their contributions, as they are now to their own. Even now, 
notwithſtanding the very unmanly and unbritonlike, as well as un- 
chriſtian behaviour of thoſe who conſider themſelves alone as mem- 
bers of the true Church of Chriſt, and all others as of the Synagogue 
of Satan, even now they do not ſcruple to receive diſſenting money, 
and have not ſcrupled to folicit difſenting ſubſcriptions. Are in- 
tolerance and impudence neceſſarily connected? 
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This very reaſonable alteration was ſubmitted to the 
committee of the day, who in conſequence convened a ge- 
neral meeting of the ſubſcribers, for the expreſs purpoſe 
of determining on the expediency of the propoſed re- 
gulation. ib. | | 

In this ſentence, all I requeſt of the reader is, to ob- 
ſerve, that the clergy confeſs in the moſt ample manner, 
« This alteration to be very reaſonable.” They will, there- 
fore, in the ſuperabundance of their condeſcenſion, perhaps 
allow, what is indeed a neceſſary confequence, that, when 
once made, it ought not to have been reſcinded. 


At this meeting it was reſolved, agreeably to the 
wiſh of the Diſſenters, that the children ſhould attend 
ce once in the day at leaſt at ſuch places of public wor- 
ce ſhip, as their parents ſhould appoint *,” at the ſame 
lime it was expreſsly enjoined, that the patron who 
might recommend a Diſſenter's child, ſhould engage for 
its regular attendance at the place of worſhip fixed on 
by the parent. ib. | 

“ Agreeably to the wiſb of the Diſſenters, as though 
they had been the children, and this was complied with 
by the more manly members of the eſtabliſhment to 
pleaſe them. At the ſame time it was expreſsly enjoined 


* The tenth law of the inſtitution, flood originally as follows : c That 
« the ſcholars in each diſtrict, with their reſpective teachers, go to 
te church or chapel once in the day at leaſt.” To this the following ad- 
dition was made, at the inſtance of ſeveral very reſpeJable Diſſenters ; 
« Or ſuch other place of public worſhip as ſhall be appointed by their 
© parents” 

Strange that there ſhould be any occaſion for ſuch an addition 
as this. It conftitutes another ny of high church bigotry. Theſe 
perſons whom Mr. Secretary is pleaſed to ſtile reſpectable, found them- 
ſelves under a neceſſity to move an explanatory clauſe, left after the 
law was made, they ſhould confine the word chapel to mean no other 
than — What ſtronger proof than this can be given 
of the actual exiſtence of high church bigotry 1 

that 
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that the patron who might recommend a Diſſenter's child, 
ſhould engage for its regular attendance at the place of 
worſhip fixed on by the parent. Would not you ſuppoſe 
from this, my countrymen, that Diſſenters had no regard 
to religion and none to the ſabbath, elſe why this expreſs 
' injunction with reſpect to a Diſſenter's child. Let the 
crouded ſeats, and regular attendance at the time and place 
of worſhip of the impious Diſſenters, ſpeak to this inſinuation. 


The deſign of the latter regulation was to prevent 
an inconvenience, which many of the ſubſcribers had ap- 
prebended might otherwiſe follow from the meaſure— 
which was, that when once the children ceaſed to be 
accountable to the general committee for their conduct, 
during the hours of divine ſervice on the Sunday, there 
would be great danger of their not attending any ou 
of worſhip at all. 

The negligence of parents, together with the too 
great diſpoſition which children, in that ſituation of life, 
generally diſcover of neglecting the plaineſt duties of the 


Sabbath, ſuſſictently juſtified this apprehenſion. p. 8. 

It was perfectly right that every child in the Sunday 
School ſhould © be accountable to the general committee 
« for their conduct during the hours,” not merely of 
ce divine ſervice” but of every other hour in which ſuch 
child might receive the benefit, reſulting from admiſſion 
into the ſchool. I will not be ſo uncharitable as to affirm 
that the omiſſion of a tolerating rule, with reſpect to reli- 
gion, in a caſe where the eſtabliſhed ſect joined the diſſent- 

ing ſe, which one ſhould have thought would from that 
circumſtance, have immediately ſuggeſted itfelf to any 
thinking well-informed mind; might not poſſibly be 
owing to negligence and inattention to this ſo plain bu- 
ſineſs. Notwithſtanding the plauſibility of remark in the 
firſt, and the moralizing turn, of the laſt ſentence, equally 


worthy of our admiration, and our applauſe, if they 
can 
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can be charitably conceived in any degree to diminiſh 
the blame incurred by the guilt of omiſſion in this in- 
ſtance, I am ſure they do not in the leaſt that of the 
bigotry of reſcinding,* 


Thus the buſineſs was, in all appearance, amicably 
adjuſted---the Diſſenters wiſhed to put the inſtitution 
upon what appeared to them a more liberal footing, 
and in this the members of the Eſtabliſhment concurred 
with them. 


It is with peculiar propriety the words «In all ap- 
pearance,” are applied in this inſtance. The reader will 
ſoon ſee that the « amicable adjuſtment of this buſineſs,” 
was, on the fide of the 5555 church party, all appearance, 
and nothing elle. 

The remaining part of the ſentence inſinuates, that the 
Diſſenters, however they might with to put the inſtitution 
upon a more liberal footing, yet did not actually do this, 
but only in appearance, or as it appeared to them, poor 
deluded people] And next, that the members of the eſta. 
bliſhment, to humour the Diſſenters (I ſuppoſe) did con- 
cur with them, though with a conſiderable degree of re- 
luctance. What is here only inſinuated, has been ſhewn 
by the event, to have been, in reality, the true ſtate of the 
caſe. It is moſt evident, from the votes on the occaſion, 
above mentioned, that they concurred very reluctantly. 
And I cannot help thinking, that any man, after having 
conſidered the conſtruction of this ſentence, would concur 
with me in the concluſion, that the drift of the writer of 
it was to make it believed, that this alteration, which, in 
another place, he calls reaſonable, was, in fact, improper 
and illiberal, tending to injury and debaſement; and 
which none of the wiſer ſons of the eſtabliſhed ſet would 
ever have fallen in with, but for the ſake of pacifying 
the childiſh diſcontent of the filly Diſſenters. 


* It may with propriety be remarked, that in the general meeting 
in which this motion was carried, it was only by a majority of five. 


which 
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The public will now naturally aſt, why was this 
rule reſcinded? The falt is, it never was reſcinded at 
all; nottoithſtanding Dr. Prieſtley bas aſſured the public 
that, © the high church party, not being content with 
ce the meaſure, at à meeting of the ſubſcribers, the buſi- 
ce neſs of which was not advertiſed, the former rule 
cc was reſcinded,” Sc. p. 6. ib. 


This ſentence ſhews how eaſily we miſtake our talents. 
The reverend authors will remember, in future, their fai- 


lure in the field of hiſtory, though I cannot help being of 
opinion, they would ſhine like ſtars of the firſt magnitude, 
in that of fiction and romance. 


The poſitive and triumphant air with which, in this 
place, they have peremptorily denied a fact ſo univerſally 
notorious, and which was mentioned to me“ as a thing 
that had excited, in a high degree, the public attention, 
many weeks before the Diſſenters had any idea of the 
ſtorm which, perhaps, even then was gathering, can only 
be equalled by the reluctant manner in which they have 
confeſſed it.to be utterly void of foundation in truth, with- 
out even thoſe expreſſions of ſorrow which common civi- 
lity would have dictated upon ſuch an occaſion ; and which 
nothing but the edium theologicum, from the charge of 
which, it is to be lamented, even the enlightened clergy 


* I very well remember as J was walking from the Ne Meet- 
ing, one of the Sabbaths, in April, 1791, it being the firſt or ſecond J 
ever officiated in that place, a very reſpectable member of that ſociety, 
who was walking with me, pointing to the children of the Diſſentin 
Sunday Schools, which were very numerous, as well as orderly — 
neat in their appearance, ſaid to this effect, I am ſure you look upon 
thoſe with peculiar pleaſure. The ſpectacle is worthy of your parti- 
cular notice, if you were only to conſider it as a ſtriking inſtance of 
the production of good out of evil. Had not the high 1 5 
in this town, obliged us to ſeparate from them on account of their 
inveterate bigotry and intolerance, thoſe ſchools would have had no 
exiſtence. But now this additional number receive the benefit of 
thoſe excellent inſtitutions, 

be 
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of Birmingham cannot be wholly exonerated, could have 
prevented them from uſing. 


The minutes of the ſociety, in which all the circum- 
ances of the firſt meeting, for adopting the Diſſenters' 
propoſition, are particularly ſlated, give no intimation 
of any ſubſequent meeting whatever on that buſineſs : 
nor is the filence of the minutes to be attributed to any 
omiſſion in inſerting the buſineſs of a public meeting of 
this nature; inaſmuch as ſeveral gentlemen (and moſt 
of them friends to the Diſſenters' meaſure) who have 
been in the conſtant habit of attending the public and 
private meetings relating to the buſineſs of Sunday 
ſchools, from the beginning, have no knowledge or re- 
collection of any ſuch tranſaction as is here ſtated. p. 9. 


Let the reader obſerve, that the clergy in this ſen- 
tence fairly admit the exiſtence of the minute book of 
that period, otherwiſe they could not have known all 
the circumſtances of the firſt meeting, viz. that of March, 
nor the ſilence of the ſame book reſpecting the buſineſs 
of the ſecond, with reſpe& to which it ought to be re. 
marked, that though they reſcinded the rule at a general 
meeting, that general meeting was held without mention- 
ing any thing concerning this particular object.* It was by 
this means the rule came to be reſcinded at all ;—at any 
rate, it was the occaſion that this illiberal action was done 
only by a part of the general body, many of the ſubſcri- 
bers, who, had the buſineſs of the meeting been made 
public, would certainly have attended, being abſent. There 


This rule was made at the general meeting of March 1786. If 
the reader will look back to the note, page r2, he will find the nature 
of the buſineſs particularly ſtated in the ces Ought not the 
ſame buſineſs to have been tranſacted in the ſame manner? Tranſacted 
as it was, did it not wear the appearance of criminality? At beſt, was 
it not irregular and unfair? 
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is therefore, the moſt evident marks of management in 
this inſtance on the ſide of the church. For they remem- 
bered that when the buſineſs was known as it was pre- 
vious to the meeting in March, it was carried on the li- 
beral fide of the queſtion; therefore by an artifice un- 
worthy of men, and which diſcovered their weakneſs as 
well as their bigotry, they permitted their intention of 
reſcinding the rule to be known only among themſelves. 
It will be matter of curioſity to the public to know how 
the ſilence of the minute- book is to be accounted for. 
We are here told, © it is not to be attributed to any omiſ- 

c ſion in inſerting the buſineſs of a public meeting of this 
« nature, &c.” How then is it to be accounted for? 


There were, indeed, accounts received by the com- 
mtitee (wo fit once a fortnight for the purpoſe of 
tranſacting the buſineſs of the inſtitution) which gave 
them reaſon to apprehend the Diſſenters bad not duly 
executed the truſt repoſed in them, reſpeFing the at- 
tendance of the children on the public worſhip. 

This produced occaſional converſations on the pro- 
bable conſequences which might follow from any irre- 
gularity of this kind; but farther than this, they never 
proceeded in the affair. 

Indeed, the utmoſt the committee could do in ihe 
buſineſs, was to recommend 0 the reſpettive viſitors 
to propoſe, in default of the Diſſenters in care of their 
children, that thoſe children ſhould go with the others 
to their reſpettive churches, rather than be left at 
their own diſpoſal on the Lord's day. 

To reſcind the above law was an att for which 
no committee was competent, and there unqueſtionably 
never was a general meeting held for any ſuch 


; 10. i 
purpoſe. P. 9 Ui 
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The firſt of theſe ſentences which inſinuates that the 
Diſſenters betrayed the truſt repoſed in them ; the ſecond 
which mentions the alarm this creachery occaſioned among 
the more faithful ſons of the Church ; the third, which pa- 
negyrizes the piety of the committee in recommending, that 
the children of Diſſenters ſhould go with the children of 
the eſtabliſhed ſect, to their reſpective Churches, © rather 
than be left at their own diſpoſal on the Lord's day;” and 
the laſt, which communicates to us the important and un- 
inſcrutable information, that “ no committee was compe- 
tent” to act in violation of the orders of the inſtitution; 
and which denies that there ever & was a general meeting 
held for any ſuch purpoſe, as that of reſcinding the law in 
queſtion, are rendered perfectly nugatory by the advertiſe- 
ment of Mr. Scholefield, which the reader will find in the 


note *. 


* To the Editors of the Birmingham and Stafford Chronicle. 


© SIR, 

As Mr. Burn in his reply to Dr. Prieftley's Appeal, 
© hath in the moſt confident and even exulting manner charged the 
© Door with a groſs and culpable miſ-ſtatement of facts, in relation 
© to the Sunda Choots in this Town, and aſſerts that the reſolution 
© of allowing the children of Diſſenters to attend their own places of 
© worſhip never was reſcinded ; you will be doing an act of juſtice by 
© inſ:rting the following paragraph, copied from the Birmingham 
© Gazette, dated October 2, 1786, and greatly oblige, 

Your humble Servant, 
RADCLIFFE SCHOLEFIELD, 


« Public Office, Sept. 26, 1786. 
« At a General-Meeting of the Subſcribers to the Sunday Schools, 


in Birmingham, held here this Evening, 


Rev. Mr, CURTIS in the Chair; | 
te It being repreſented to this Meeting, that ſeveral Gentlemen 
© have threatened to withdraw their ſubſcription to the Sunday Schools, 
ce in conſequence of an alteration of the general rules made at the re- 
« queſt of the Diſſenters, on Friday, the 1oth of March, 1786: Re- 
e ſolved, that the reſolution granting that * (which the Diſſenters 
c themſelves have not availed themſelves of, and adhered to as th 
« engaged) be reſcinded ; and that in future, the rules as they origi- 
ce nally ſtood, be ſteadily attended to. 
© Who ought not to have been ignorant now ? : 
| See Burn's Pamphlet, p. 11. 
P. 8. As you, Sir, frequently admit original eſſays, or extracts 
* from other authors, you will probably indulge me with room — 
a few 
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. . . 

i The Doctor ftates a circumſtance in this buſineſs 
| which is rather curious. He ſays, © As there were 
| 


| ce no children of Diſſenters who wanted that inſtruction, 
ce all the Sunday ſcholars, without exception, went to 
ce the eftabliſhed church, and no complaint was ever 


e made of this by any Diſſenter.” 


1 ta fe reflections upon the foregoing extract, and Mr. Burn's extreme 

© negligence and inattention in this reſpect to it. W hat was meant in 

© the reſolution, by the Diſſenters having not availed themſelves of it, 

© or attended to it, as they engaged? I believe they are wholly unin- 

formed unto this day. Perfectly ſatisfied with having removed ſo of 
© illiberal a reſtriction (a reſtriction unknown in any place 1 have 

© heard of, where the Eſtabliſhment and Diſſenters had united in ſup- 

< port of Sunday Schools, and a confirmation of what Dr. Prieſtley 

© has obſerved concerning the unhappy ſpirit prevailing in this Town) 

I never /1eard of tt eir giving — any farther concern about it. 

I much queſtion whether a Diſſenter ever recommended an object, 

© much leſs infiſted upon their attending a place of worſhip among the 
© Diſſenters; if they did, I have no doubt of their being attended to 

© by their 8 Of this I am firmly perſuaded, that the reſcinding ” 
© of the reſolution was the primary cauſe of ſetting up Sunday Schools 
© among themſelves, as ſeparate from the Eſtabliſhment. In Sheffield, 
] am informed, the ſubſcriptions go all into one ſtock, from whence 
© the maſters and miſtreſſes of the diſtin& ſocieties are regularly paid, 
© and why the ſame plan could not have been adopted here (except 
© the {pirit had prevailed which Mr. Burn fo confidently denies to 
© have an exiſtence) I leave the public to form their opinion and judg- 
© ment.---How Mr. Burn could have been ignorant of a fact ſo — 
to be proved muſt be left to him, and he can beſt explain. From 
© his ignorance, however, in this inſtance, the public will be ready to 
© infer that his coadjutors (in whoſe defence he writes) have left him, 
© as we ſay, in the lurch, or that however he blames Dr. Prieſtley, 
© as a falſe accuſer of the brethren, he is the firſt perſon upon whom 
© (from a certain undeniable fact) the character can at 2 reſt. 
They will likewiſe be enabled to judge what degree of credit is to 
© be given to the other parts of his performance, which I have no 
© doubt, are either in whole, or in part, capable of the ſame refutation 
but, as Mr. Burn calls upon Dr. Prieſtley himſelf, to him I ſhall refer 
© the farther part of the buſineſs, only obſerving, that even Mr. Burn's 
« friends may now be ready to exclaim, and he himſelf feel in part the 
© force of the exclamation, in the words of Juvenal: 
© Seu tu magno Diſcrimine Cauſam, 
* Protegere aſfectas, te Comſule dic tibi quis Sis, 
Eeꝰ' r thou attempt weak cauſes to ſupport, 
© Be ſure, be very ſure, thou'rt able fort. Creech's Tranſlation.” 


I ſhall conſider the Apology made in conſequence of this advertiĩe- 
ment at large, when I ſhall have done with this part of the Reply. 
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In this ſentence we are told of a circumſtance in this 
buſineſs rather curious, namely, that what the Doctor has 
advanced in one of his ſentences in p. 6, of his Appeal, is 
an untruth ; for that is what the reverend writers of the 
Reply with to prove. It happens unfortunately for their 
argument, that this “ curious” ſtatement of Dr. Prieſtley, 
is capable of a full defence. It happens ſtill more un- 
fortunately for them to have afforded by a repetition of the 
little artifice under which they uniformly cloak their ac- 
cuſations, another ſtrong and undeniable proof of that 
bigotry from which they ſeek in vain to vindicate them- 
ſelves by reſorting to ſophiſtry, and miſrepreſentation. 


With that ſpecicus and plauſible air, ſo conſpicuous 
in every part of this combination of ſki!l, of logic, and of 
rhetoric, which ſmiles in your face, and talks of candour 
and of friendſhip, while it ſtabs you to the heart, they 
complain © On what authority Dr. Prieſtley has aſſerted, 
that no children of Diſſenters wanted this inſtruction, we 
are utterly at a loſs to conceive; the experience of thoſe of 
us, Who have attended to the bufineſs of Sunday Schools, 
in this town, having furniſhed us with repeated proofs to 
the contrary. Beſides, Mr. Ruſſell, in his Letter to the 
Chairman of the Committee (a circumſtance of which Dr. 
Prieſtley ought not to have been ignorant) aſſures him, that 
the reaſon why the Difſenters wiſhed the above alteration 
to take place was — that © they had a few poor children to 
© recommend, who, they wiſhed, might partake the ad- 
© vantage of Sunday Schools, without being obliged to 
© deſert their own places of worthip.” Page 11, 


Now, this is ſaid in order to prove the charge of 
falſhood upon Dr. Prieſtley. The circumſtance itſelf is 
frivolous, and would not have been taken in dudgeon 
by any but thoſe who were bigotted, or by him, who ſtill 
ſmarting under the laſhes he had received, ſnarled and 
ſnapped at every thing—nevertheleſs, the charge is ſerious, 

Paxr II. C Now, 
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Now, reverend Sirs, diſciples and miniſters, as ye would 
have us believe, of Jeſus Chriſt, ſhould you not have had 
charity and ſympathy enough before you laid ſuch faſt 
hold of this & curious circumſtance,” to have aſked your- 
ſelves ſome ſuch queſtions as theſe—May not the Doctor 
refer, in this place, to the time in which the Sunday 
Schools were firſt inſtituted ? And may not Mr. Ruſſell's 
Letter be poſterior in date? When the Dr. ſpeaks of 
no children of Diſſenters, might he not have in his 
mind thoſe only with whom he is more immediately con- 
nected ? Indeed, it is plain, that this occurred to you, when 
you ſay—< We ſuſpect there may poſſibly be ſome claſſes 
of Diſſenters amongſt us whom the Dr. knows but little 
of.” And, as you clearly inſinuate *, might not the Dr. 
he ignor:nt of the contents of Mr. Ruſſel's letter? And 
might he not be unacquainted with the few (tor it ſeems 
after all there were but few) poor children which the Diſ- 
ſenters wiſhed to reccommend ? And ſuppoſe the worſt 
that can, in this inſtance, be ſuppoſed—Suppoſe the Dr. 
miſtates is not an untruth very different from a lie? Is 
not the Dr. like other men, ſubject to error? But nothing 
can elude the kite-like graſp of envy, malice, and revenge; 
and which ſeizes, indeed, ſooner on the dove than on the 
bat. 


Now, my countrymen, attend to the real truth of this 
groſs inſinuation, the ground of which would be too frivo- 
lous to attract your attention, did not the concluſion in- 
volve in it conſequences the moſt ſerious to a character, 
heretofore unimpeached - to a reputation, which was the 
hard- earned wages of between thirty and forty years of 
laborious induſtry in the ſervice of the public. 


The Doctor, in the ſentence under conſideration, re- 
fers to the time in which the inſtitution was firſt ſet on 
foot. It is well known, that for the ſize of the congre- 


* P, 11 of the Reply, two laſt lines but one. 
gration, 
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gation, which aſſembled in the New Meeting, very few 
indigent people, indeed, attended; this muſt have been 
unadvoidably the remark of every perſon, whether a ſtran- 
ger, or an inhabitant of Birmingham, who was ever pre- 
ſent, in the New Meeting, during the celebration of di- 
vine ſervice. The reverend Synod only give the Diſſen- 
ters juſt praiſe, when they ironically remark, that © the 
Doctor's account of things, is no doubt, given with the beſt 
intention in the world; and cannot fail to ſhew the pub- 
lic how much care the Diffenters take of their own poor 
children; and, at the ſame time, their extreme liberality 
towards thoſe of the eſtabliſhment:” this covert attempt 
ſuggeſting the contrary, has not, in this place, its defired 
effect; the intended irony, though very ingenioufly and 
rhetorically contrived, becomes no longer ſuch, . becauſe it 
is literally true. Now the very eſſence of that figure con- 
ſiſts in ſpeaking what is evidently the reverſe of truth, re- 


ſpecting the object. 


Men of candour, on reading this paſſage, would have 
naturally concluded the Doctor to have meant by “ no 
« Diſſenters,“ none of the claſs with which he was at that 
time connected; for if you generalize the affirmation, you 
then make the Doctor, to ſpeak of all the Diſſenters in the 
empire of Great Britain. The members of the eſtabliſhed 
ſet, might at the time the Doctor refers to, have been 
Joined only by thoſe diſſenting ſets who aſſembled at the 
Old and New Meetings. The affirmation of the Doctor 
referring to a different period of time, may not in the leaſt 
claſh with the paſſage quoted from Mr. Ruſſell's letter to 
the chairman, which might be long ſubſequent, unleſs the 
ſynod can prove, that, during the intervening ſpace, every 
thing remained in fatu guo. This being extraordinary, 
ſhould have been thought worthy of particular notice; for, 
I dare ſay, they have often remarked, when preaching a 
funeral ſermon, or a new year's diſcourſe, that nothing in 
this world is ſo certain as change. Finally, it does not 

- C 2 neceſſarily 
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neceſſarily follow from any premiſes or documents, laid 
down in theſe admirable pages, 10 and 11—that the Diſ- 
ſenters children were under any preſſing need of the in- 
ſtruction and advantages of the Sunday School; but only 
that it was wiſhed, by the Diſſenters, that theſe few poor 
children, which they recommended, might be permitted 
to partake of the advantage of Sunday Schools, without 
being obliged to deſert their own places of worſhip. ' Now, 
though I am far from ſaying, that any of the reverend 
council are under the preſſing neceſſity of going to ſchool, 
whether it be held on Sunday or on a week day, yet, I 
may be permitted to ſay, they would derive advantage 
from a participation of ſome of the advantages which, un- 
fortunately for the public, are the excluſive enjoyment of 


ſchocl boys. 


Il Will not trouble the public with quoting the other 
ſentences in this paſſage, nor point out the inſtances they 
afford of the moſt miſerable perverſion, or infinuations 
of the groſſeſt and moſt malignant kind. In the fix or 


ſeven firſt lines of p. 11, a compliment is inſinuated with 


reſpect to the body of Diſſenters; and a groſs accuſation, as 
well as wilful miſapprehenſion made of Dr. Prieſtley, which 
every Diſſenter, while he notices, will deſpiſe. In his con- 
cluding pages they have likewiſe inſinuated, for effeminate 
as they are, they dare not come forward and ſpeak out like 
men; they have endeavoured, by a wretched and malevo- 
lent perverſion, which ill-becomes thoſe who call them- 
ſelves miniſters of the religion of benevolence, to prevail 
upon their readers to aſcribe every generous effort, made 
by their adverſary to promote the diffuſion of uſeful know- 
ledge and truth, political and religious; which bigotry, 
ſuperſtition, deſpotiſm, and prieſtcraft, have ever endea- 
voured to conceal : to motives the moſt mean and ſelfiſh, 
—< The hope of ſtrengthening a certain intereſt, —"” and 


« the accompliſhment of his favourite object the deſtrue- 
The 


« tion of the ellabliſtiment.“ 6 
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The public, we truſt, will deem this ſufficient in ex- 
planation of the real conduct obſerved by the high church 
party, in the buſineſs of Sunday Schools. Let the whole 
eccleſiaſtical junto, in the exertion of their whole united 
ſtrength of wit, of argument, of logic, of baſe inſinuation, 
and mean artifice, contradi& this ſtatement if they can. 
With reſpect to fads, they are out of the queſtion ; the 
public are already fully fatisfied that none can be brought 
ſubverſive of the allegations of the Doctor; and, there- 
fore, we may, with ſafety, write the epitaph of this once 
triumphant falſhood, and ſay, H. S. E. or, here lieth one 
untruth, which expired without any hope of reſurrection. 


—— 


STRICTURES ON THE APOLOGY, 
Which appeared in Conſequence of Mr. Scholeficld's Advertiſement. 


* As I had not, at the time this buſineſs took place, 
any concern in the conduct of this inſtitution, ] was not 
prepared from my own knowledge to ſpeak to'the falt.“ 

See Mr. Burn's Apology. 
| Notwithſtanding this gentleman has in this part of his 
Apology fo roundly aſſerted that he had not © at the time 


« this buſineſs took place, any concern in the conduct of 
« this inſtitution,” this is far from being ratified by his 


ſubſequent actions. For if it really was as he has ſtated 
it, Why immediately after the reſcinding of this rule, did 


he go about, in company with a layman, ſoliciting, or at 
leaſt receiving ſubſcriptions for its uſe? 


Our reverend adverſary could have ſpoken to the fact 
from his own knowledge. The only preparation he needed 
was, that of being willing. If he was not preſent at the 
time the rule was reſcinded, he was privy to it by infor- 
mation. From the note below, moſt people will conclude 
that he was actually preſent at the very time in which 

this 
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this ſhameful buſineſs was tranſacted *. It has ſince ap- 
peared, that this gentleman is never prepared to ſpeak 
from his own knowledge to any fact which tends to in- 
validate his own argument, or expoſe the falſhood of the 
reverend ſynod's aſſertions or inſinuations. We will not 
be leſs candid than the ſanguinary laws of our country, 
and they allow, and even expect of the greateſt and moſt 
palpable villain that ever breathed, to plead not guilty, 
It is even recommended by the bench to ſuch characters, 
not to condemn themſelves by voluntarily pleading guilty 
to their indictment. 


Mr. Burn, with all his parade of apologizing, is far 
from having, in my judgment, made a becoming acknow- 
ledgment of his miſtatement, which he ought to have re- 
membered was of ferious conſequence: Nor do I think, 
that you, my countrymen, will derive from the ſtrange 
apology, now before you, any greater ſatisfaction, with 
reſpect to the buſineſs under conſideration, than you poſ- 
ſeſſed before. And, with reſpect to the candour and in- 
tegrity of the high church party, I am perſuaded, this 
packet of depoſitions, this ſtrange collection of excuſes, 
will make you think much more lightly of them than any 
thing that could poſſibly be advanced in their prejudice by 
me, or by any other abler hand. | 


The only poſſible excuſe Mr. Burn can make, carry- 
ing with it any circumſtance in his favour, is the filence 
of the minutes. I wiſh he had reſided long enough in the 


* Mr. Burn, in company with Mr. Rabone, called upon a Diſ- 
ſenter for his ſubſcription. The Diſſenter replied, that as the rule 
was reſcinded, he ſhould from this time withdraw his name and his 
ſupport from the inſtitution belonging to the eſtabliſnment; and he 
was the more confirmed in the adoption of this conduct from having 
learned, that the Diſſenters, in conſequence of this circumſtance, were 
erecting ſimilar inſtitutions of their own ; and as he could not fupport 
both, he ſhould give the preference to that of the Diſſenters; Mr. 
Burn then, my round on his heel, ſaid to Mr. Rabone, I told 
you, how it would be;"——and yet Mr. Burn knew nothing of the 


matter—was quite unprepared to ſpeak to the fact from his own 
knowledge! ! Happy 1gnorance ! Convenient recollection! 
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Univerſity to have known that an argument, ex ignorantia, 
from the circumſtance of knowing nothing of the matter, 
is never admitted as legitimate, or poſſeſſing the ſmalleſt 
degree of validity; and then we ſhould not have been 
troubled with an excuſe founded on the filence of the mi- 
nute Bot; for, after all, it appears the minutes were not 
ſilent. Mr, Doley tells us, © it now appears,” and I can- 
not conceive, a tolerable reaſon, why it ſhould not have 
appeared then, « that the whole of the reſolutions paſſed at 
a general annual meeting of the ſubſcribers, convened by 
advertiſement, and held at the Public Office, on the 26th 
of September, 1786, were taken by himſelf, to the printers 
for the purpoſe of advertiſing them,” &c. 


It will, however, moſt probably be objected, that the 
attention and application of Mr. Burn were intenſe and 
unwearied. And, I am ready to confeſs, the man who 
dances a hornpipe, or exhibits feats of equeſtrian activity, 
and tumbling on the rope, had a better time of it than 
our reverend champion. I can fancy I ſee him with all 
the minute books, from the year 1786 incluſive, under his 
arm, and his bundle of depoſitions at his back, traverſing 
the ſtreets with the eager air of an expreſs with Gazettes 
extraordinary; and am willing to join my applauſe to that 
of the high church party, happy to have ſuch an opportu- 
nity of ſhewing my candour, and exerciſing my impartiality, 
eſpecially on an occaſion in which all the praiſe that can 
be beſtowed, muſt be allowed to have been dearly earned. 


There is one trait which runs through the whole of 
Mr. Burn's laſt letter to the public, that is by no means 
calculated to leave an impreſſion on the mind of the rea- 
der in favour of that gentleman. All the world faw he 
was guilty of miſrepreſentation, as ſoon as it ſaw Mr. 
Scholefield's Advertiſement. All the world ſaw the im- 
poſſibility of ſetting aſide the allegation. The world 
does not thank Mr. Burn for telling them he was miſin- 
formed. The world knew that before, In my examina- 

tion 
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tion of that part of the clerical pamphlet relative to Sun- 
day Schools, I flatter myſelf, it is clearly made out, that the 
charges made there againſt, not merely Dr. Prieſtley, but 
the whole body of Diſſenters, tends directly to the pro- 
duction of a very ſerious cataſtrophe, I mean that of ruin- 
ing their character for religion, ſincerity, and even com- 
mon good manners. 


A man comes forward and takes all the merit of hav- 
ing written this accuſation (let me not be accuſed of fa- 
thering this pamphlet upon Mr. Burn as its only pro- 
genitor) upon himſelf. It comes out to be as groſs a piece 
of ſcandal as ever fell from any hireling ſatyriſt of Grub- 
ſtreet. Every one, whether friend or foe, ſees and ac- 
knowledges that the writer, of that part of the Reply, de- 
fames. He comes forward again. Inſtead of confeſſing, 
he excuſes. While he allows himſelf guilty, he extenu- 
ates his crime. Not the ſmalleſt trace of penitence can be 
diſcovered for having committed the worſt crime one man 
can well commit againſt another, I mean that of ſlander, 
Had he poſſeſſed himſelf of all the documents relating to 
this ſubject, had he got the minutes from the printer, 
could he have deſtroyed all the copies of the newſpaper, 
and poured an oblivious antidote into the mouth of every 
ſubſcriber, every one ſees diſtinctly how very ſerious would 
have been the miſchief occaſioned by his ſly infinuations, 
his more confident charges, or his open and triumphant 
ſhonts of victory. 


In Mr. Burn's fituation, a modeſt man would have 
bluſhed—a tender man would have expreſſed forrow—a - 
polite man would have aſked pardon—a good man would 
have made ſome recompence to the perſon or perſons, 
againſt whom the unfounded aſperſions had been levelled, 
I am very ſure a chriſtian, eſpecially a chriſtian preacher 
(I mean ſuch as exiſted, in primitive times) would have 
burnt every copy of a book which contained a flander as 
falſe as it is foul, 

| But 
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But has any thing like this been done? Quite the re- 
verſe is the caſe. Inſtead of bluſhing, he avows it with 
effrontery—inſtead of expreſſing any ſorrow on account of 
having circulated an untruth, deſtructive of his neighbours: 
reputation; he only tells us what we knew before, that he 
was © miſinformed,” and he is very ſorry that'it happened 
to be a miſinformation, inſtead of aſking pardon for his of- 
fence againſt Dr. Prieſtley, and the Diſſenters in particular, 
and of the public at large. He inſults you, my country-- 
men, by publicly deſiring, in the mean time, of his readers, 
that this part of his ſtatement, with reſpect to the conduct 
of Sunday Schools, &c. may not be conſidered as weigh- 
ing any thing in his general argument againſt Dr. Prieſtley. 
So, that if any of his other facts and affirmations ſhould” 
turn out to be unfounded in truth (and for ought we know- 
they may), he makes the falſhood of the firſt an argu- 
ment with the public, to give the more credit to falſhood 
the ſecond; and this he does inſtead of making recom- 
pence to the perſon or perſons againit whom the aſperſions 
were levelled; laſtly, inſtead of ſuppreſſing the remaining 
copies of the edition containing this allowed ſcandal, he 
continues to ſell them after having ſtopt, or pretended to 
ſtop its ſale, till he had added this wonderful apology and 
a juſtificatory letter or two. It is, perhaps worthy of re- 
mark, that though there is an entire leaf at the end of his 
book perfectly blank, yet he has not (perhaps for fear of 
polluting it) given us any part of Mr. Scholefield's very 
juſt remark, | 


To perpetrate a crime is bad enough. To perſiſt in it 
is worſe. To excuſe it is a- conduct connected with the 
laſt, and loweſt degrees of human depravity. There is no 
depth of vileneſs beyond this, excepting the infamous 
treachery of accuſing an inferior accomplice, and faying it 


was not I, it was my ſervant, it was the tool I employed, 
that did it. | 


Now 
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Now what has been the conduct of our reverend ad- 
verſary. Inſtead of accuſing himſelf, as he certainly ought 
to have done, of negligence ; in which article, let him be 
otherwiſe ever ſo good, and ever ſo diſintereſted, yet in this, 
he is very culpable, that he omitted a very natural and a 
very obvious method of ſolving the difficulty which puzzled 
him I mean that of conſulting the newſpapers. I ſay, in- 
ſtead of accuſing himſelf of negligence, he has particularly 
laboured his apology on that point, and has rather choſen 
to accuſe. another perſon—a Diſſenter, it ſeems. If he 
really be a Diſſenter, I hope he will be rouzed by the in- 
famous manner in which he has been treated in this apo- 
logy. I hope he will fee through the artifice of the man, 
who evidently-duped himſelf, has duped or overawed (both 
equally unjuſtifiable) a man in ſuch a ſtation as the pride 
of a prieſt would forbid him to own as an accomplice, 


There is one thing very obſervable in this apology, 
which renders the caſe of all the members of our ſanhe- 
drim, truly deplorable, but which is particularly to be la- 
mented, as it regards the reverend gentleman who wiſhes 
to be conſidered as their high-prieſt. What I now refer 
to is, that loſs of memory, which like one of the plagues of 
Egypt, ſeems to have ſuddenly fallen upon them all without 
diſtinction. And ſeveral of their friends of the laity ſeem 
not to have been within the limits of Goſhen. Was this 
the work of Providence? If it was, does it mark them 
out as favourites, or as foes? If it was their own doing, 
was it an action of folly, or of wiſdom? Let us ſuppoſe 
this laſt to be the true ſtate of the caſe, and we have to 
lament they did not give ſome friendly notice beforehand. 
Then this would in ſome ſort have anſwered the end of 
the blood on the door-poſt of Iſrael, and might have pre- 
vented the {laughter of their fr/?-born., Becauſe if | had 
known of this univerſal deſtruction of memory from the 
faculties of every high churchman's mind, and that they 
had the power of deſtroying it from the mind of every 

| other 


\ 
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other man of whatever religion, provided he was in any 
ſhape dependent upon them, I would not have troubled 
myſelf to refute this book. I might perhaps have told 
the public, and that would bave been the utmoſt, that it 
was the production of inſane perſons, then permitted it to 
live its full term, and at the appointed period to have 
quietly paid, without any haſtening by affright or violence, 
its debt to nature. One would abſolutely ſuppoſe they 
had diſcovered a ſpring ſupplied: with the waters of Lethe, 
and when occaſion required, had all drank of it. If this 
be really the caſe, I would adviſe them to leave off pam- 
phleteering, and get a patent for this cordial. If this really 
be the caſe, I congratulate them, and that on more ac- 
counts than one. It was very convenient in this inſtance, 
that they ſhould remember to forget. And if they were 
to ſecure an excluſive right to it by Letters Patent, as Dr. 
Katterfelto, if he were poſſeſſed of it, certainly would, they 
would find many a rich nabob, African ſlave-merchant, or 
ſuperanuated lord of the treaſury, who would give much 
to pledge them in a bowl of that ſweet oblivious antidote, 
which would ſo conveniently eraſe the written troubles of 
the brain, and cleanſe the foul boſom of that perilous ſtuff 
which weighs down nature. 


Indeed, I wiſh they may be able before the appearance 
of my next number, to repeat their draught, leſt they 
ſhould be tempted to- commit ſome worſe depredation 
upon themſelves, than that of deſtroying their memories. 


Mr, Burn in having loſt his retentive powers is unfor- 
tunate above all the reſt. The ſpeaker who delivers his 
rhetorical effuſions extempore, deprived of memory, whe- 
ther wilfully, or by the viſitation of heaven, muſt often find 
himſelf at a ſtand. Indeed, I have no conception how he 
can poſſibly go on at all. In this caſe too, it is a public loſs, 
his hearers will certainly experience the ill effects of this 
mental deprivation of their paſtor, although not of that 

nature 
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nature to render him dangerous with reſpe& to the per- 
ſons of his flock. It may ſubject them to perpetual tau- 
toligies, and repetitions at one time, and at another to ſit 
expecting in vain the arrival of the conductor of their de- 
votions, who ignorant through default of memory, that 
the ſabbath, or the ſaint's-day is arrived, may be collect- 
ing affidavits, arranging materials, preparing advertiſe- 
ments, or correcting a proof ſheet, containing documents 
of ſuch ponderous and ſubſtantial import, as to overwhelm 
and bury everlaſtingly, the whole body of Diſſenters. 


The Fairy Tales, the hiſtory of Tom Thumb, or even 


of Jack the Giant killer, nay not one of the ſeven voyages 


of Smdbad the Sailor, can furniſh us with any imaginary 
event half ſo marvellous as what has really happened in the 
town of Birmingham. I am apt to think that the late 
Mr. Hume, would be puzzled on the doctrine of miracles, 
were he now alive. He faith “ As an uniform experience 
amounts to a proof, there is here a dire and full prof 
from the nature of the fact againſt the exiſtence of any 
miracle; nor can ſuch a proof be deſtroyed, or the miracle 
rendered creditable, but by an oppoſite proof which is 
ſuperior.” Now uniform experience tells us, that eight 
men who have been eye, or car witneſſes, or both, to an 
event which happened ſix or ſeven years ago, which was 
the ſubject of common converſation, and very notoriouſly 
public; which event was productive of another event, 
equally notorious, if not more ſo; in both which events 
they were all and each of them perſonally intereſted, and 
not only fo, but inſtrumental in bringing about; that they 
ſhould all of them, all at once forget, that ever the rule 
was reſcinded, or a Sunday School which now exiſts a 
living teſtimony of the reſcinding of that rule, which Sunday 
School originated in that event and had no other origin, is 
a circumſtance in the higheſt degree improbable, if not 
abſolutely impoſſible. In conſideration of this, would not 
Mr. Hume have argued, This is a viclation of the laws 


© of 
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© of nature; i. e. a miracle according to the definition; for 
© unalterable experience has eſtabliſhed'it as a law, that the 
© memory of even two perſons ſhall be admitted as ſuffi- 
© cient in the moſt important caſes to eſtabliſh or to over- 
© turn any fact; which proceeds upon the principle that two 
© perſons, compos mentis at the time, and in the interim be- 
© tween the occurrence of the event, and the time in which 
© he gives his evidence cannot poſſibly forget any important 
© circumſtances, in an affair of moment to which they were 
© perſonally witneſſes, whether by the eye, or the ear, or 
both; eſpecially if they themſelves were concerned in the 
© buſineſs, The teſtimony of memory ſuffices in affairs of 
© life and death, when given by no more than two perſons, 
© unleſs their teſtimony be invalidated by a proof that they 
labour under a natural or a moral incapacity for bearing 
© that teſtimony. This is eſtabliſhed on a law of the 
© human mind, which is at the ſame time a law of nature, 
© that a man cannot. poſſibly forget any tranſaction of 
© moment, unleſs he becomes ſuperannuated, or is incapa- 
© citated by ſickneſs, or accident But here are no leſs 
© than eight perſons who unanimouſly affirm, and in the 
© moſt public manner, depoſe with the ſubſcription of their 
© ſignatures, that they have entirely loſt all memory of an 
© event, a remarkable event, an important event, an event 
© which ſo many perſons knew, and which ſo many perſons 
© recolleCt to have taken place, which was not done in 2 
© corner, but in the preſence of at leaſt fifty perſons, which 
produced another very notorious event, (for it is evident 
© if the rule had not been reſcinded, there would have 
© been no Sunday School among the Diſſenters.) I ſay 
© that eight reſpectable perſons, moſt of whom were 
< preſent at the time, three of which were clergymen of 
© the eſtabliſhed church, one of theſe a ſolicitor or col- 
lector of ſubſcriptions for the Sunday Schools, the other 
chairman at the very time the law was reſcinded, who in 
fact reſcinded it himſelf; for upon there being a diviſion, 


when 
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© when the numbers were caſt up, and found to be equal, 
© the reverend chairman faid, WHar ! is there jus as 
© MANY FOR, AS AGAINST THE MOTION. Then if I am 
© TO DETERMINE THE MATTER, IT GOE8—- and drawing 
© his pen over the rule, gave his caſting vote for reſcinding 
© the order; that another reverend gentleman whoſe atten- 
© tions to the concerns of this inſtitution are in the very 
© apology acknowledged, to have “ been unremitting from 
<« its very commencement,” «© that a fourth who was ſecre- 
© tary to that ſociety, who wrote with his own hand the 
© minutes of that very meeting, and with his own hand 
© carried them to the printer---that the © reſpectable indi- 
4 viduals, Mr. Joſiah Pratt, Mr. John Ward, Mr. Parker, 
« and the late Mr. Alliſon, all of them members of the 
« yery committee, who reſcinded the rule, and all of them 
& in the habit of conſtant attendance on the buſineſs of 
“Sunday Schools from their very commencement, to 
« whom application was made, and enquiries of them were 
« repeated frequently in the courſe of ſeveral weeks.” 1 
© fay that all theſe eight men, reſpectable, ſenſible, and no 
© doubt impartial, upright and perfectly in their ſenſes both 
© at the time in which the event occurred, and likewiſe in 
t ©the intervening period. I ſay that theſe eight accompliſhed 
« perſons, ſhould all of them, all at once ſo compleatly for- 
© get this tranſaction ſo very important in its nature, and in 
its conſequences—which made ſo much noiſe—which is 
© in the rrcolle&tion of ſo many, —and in the performance 
© of which they themſelves were perſonally and individually 
© concerned---ſhould ſo entirely loſe their recollection in 
© this inſtance, while they they retain it in the moſt perfect 
© manner in every other; and to ſo great a degree as re- 
© peatedly to declare & they had no recollection of any ſuch 
« meeting or tranſaction as was ſtated by Dr. Prieſtley,” 
© appears to me an abſolute violation of the laws of nature, 
© that is to ſay a miracle---if ſuch a thing had happened, 
e theſe people, all or eve one, or ſome one of them muſt 
| « have 
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© have recollected it.“ Was Mr. Hume then, now living, 
he muſt either renounce his principles, or believe a moſt 
evident and undeniable truth to be a falſhood. 


Indeed, it is but juſtice to Mr. Hume to fay, that he 
draws the conſequence in the following manner, at the 
ſame time calling it a general maxim, worthy of our atten- 
tion: viz. That no teſtimony is ſufficient to eſtabliſh a 
“ miracle, unleſs the teſtimony be of ſuch a kind, that its 
« falſhood would be more miraculous than the fact which it 
< endeavours to eſtabliſh. And even in that caſe, there is 
<« a mutual deſtruction of arguments, and the ſuperior only 
« gives us an aſſurance ſuitable to that degree of force 
« which remains after deducting the inferior *. There is 
the moſt undeniable proof that the rule was reſcinded, con- 
tained in che advertiſements {till extant in the Birmingham 
Gazette, and there is the moſt poſitive teſtimony that the 
reſcinding of the rule, though fo important in its own na- 
nature, attended with ſuch peculiar circumſtances, and fol- 
lowed by ſuch ſerious and remarkable conſequences, as 
thoſe of an equal diviſion, of the caſting-vote lying with 
the chairman; the ſeparation of the Diſſenters, and their 
erection of Sunday Schools for themſelves; yet there is 
the moſt public and poſitive teſtimony given by eight very 
reputable and well known characters, that they all and 
every one of them entirely forgot this buſineſs, in the 
tranſaction of which, they all and every one of them either 
immediately or remotely, had a hand. Now all that Mr. 
Hume would have to determine would be this, Which of 
theſe facts has the ſtrongeſt evidence in favour of it—the 
occurence of the event as ſtated by Dr. Prieſtley in his 
Appeal: Or the forgetfulneſs (unexampled in any hiſtory 
that I ever ſaw) of eight perſons, who were eye or ear- 
witneſſes that the buſineſs was tranſacted? Which is the 
moſt miraculous falſhood, The aſſertion that the rule was 


* Hume's Eſſays, Sect. X. Vol, II. 4 
reſcinded--- 


* 
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Teſcinded—or, That eight perſons ſhould forſwear them- 


ſelves. 


Perhaps Mr. Hume would put it thus, “Is it more 
e probable that eight reputable perſons. ſhould agree to 
«affirm a palpable falſhood to be truth, in the moſt pub- 
c lic and ſolemn form of affeveration—or, That this no- 
<torious event, in the production of which they were all 
one way or other concerned, ſhould be ſo completely 
c obliterated from each ' perſon's memory, he all the 
< while remaining in perfect mental and corporeal fanity ?” 
And this, my countrymen, is what I leave to your de- 
termination. 


I confeſs I cannot help thinking the apology has on 
the ſide of our adverſaries, marred inſtead of mending the 
matter. Sincerity will go farther than ſuch ſoaring policy 
AI was very near calling it falſhood. There are ſeveral 


_ things which I could farther remark in proof of this re- 


medy being worſe than the diſeaſe. It carries its own 
refutation along with it. The apology affirms that Mr. 
Doley, of whoſe diſſent from the eſtabliſhed ſect we are 
carefully reminded, & confidently affured” one of the Rev. 
authors of the Reply, that “ he believed no ſuch buſineſs 
had taken place” ——he < BELIEVED” The aſſurance 
only was © confident,” the anſwer was full of heſitation 
and dubiety. 


* 


A ſecond application was made to this perſon, at which 
time Mr. Scholefield's paragraph, which had juſt then 
made its appearance, inſtead of aſſiſting his memory, ap- 
pears to have deſtroyed what little there was remaining. 
For, “ even then he declared in the preſence of two wit- 


s neſſes, that he had not any recollection of the buſineſs.“ 


Surely ſome potion muſt have been adminiſtered to 


this man, if to no other of this octonian club of Forgetters, 
the 
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the effects of which appear to have been worked off in the 
tetter he has ſubjoined to Mr. Burn's apology, where he 
accurately recolle&s all about it. © His having neglected 
« to inſert in the minute-book the reſolutions paſſed at a 
general annual meeting of the ſubſcribers convened by 
& advertiſement, and held at the Public Office on the 26th 
cc of September, 1786,” and ſtill farther, that “ the whole 
« of the reſolutions of the meeting were taken by himſelf 
to the printers, for the purpoſe of advertiſing them in 
« the papers of the Thurſday and Monday following, and 
c that he unfortunately forgot to call for them again; 
« and that this negle& on his part occaſioned their not 
« being entered into the minutes of the inſtitution.” 


7 congratulate this uſeful perſonage upon his recovery 
from that partial inſanity under which he laboured. I 
hope his reverend coadjutors will in due time likewiſe be 
reſtored. When that deſirable event ſhall take place, their 
townſmen cannot, without behaving unhandſomely, do 
leſs than illuminate. Hopes may be cheriſhed on this 
head, for look at Mr. Doley's letter, and you will find that 
he there recollects time, place, and other minuter circum- 


Though Mr. Doley very candidly and charitably hopes 
the public will lay all the blame upon him, and none 
upon Mr. Burn, I ſhould like juſt to aſk that laſt mentioned 
reverend Divine, why, before he ventured upon ſuch 
triumphant expreſſions, and victorious exultations over 
Dr. Prieſtley,---Why, he did not narrowly inſpe& the 
minute book? How he could be ſo devoid of common 
diſcernment, not to miſs the whole minutes of a general 
annual meeting? How he could have ſo little common 
ſenſe, as not to know that any man acquainted with public 
buſineſs, would naturally aſk, & if the minutes were entirely 
« miſſing for eighty ſix, how was it poſſible for them to 
« ſettle the buſineſs, of that year, in eighty ſeven?” If he 
did actually obſerve that they were miſſing; would it not 

Parr II. D have 
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have been more conſiſtent with the charaRer of a faithful 
hiſtorian, to have enquired after them till he had learnt 
ſomething certain with reſpect to them, than it was to 
argue ſo roundly from their mere ſilence, eſpecially when 
he thought the Doctor would not have riſked his aſſertion 
without ſome kind of authority?” He muſt have known 
that there was a general meeting, and that minutes muſt 
have been made at it, and that thoſe minutes muſt have 
been to be found ſomewhere; he muſt have known that 
they were always inſerted in the Birmingham papers, &c. 
he might alſo have known that every printer makes a point 
of detaining the copy of any thing, whether advertiſe- 
ment or paragraph, that is inſerted in his paper—would 
not any man then with a fingle grain of common ſenſe 
have naturally applied to the printers of the papers, as 
ſoon as ever he had miſſed the minutes of a general 
meeting in the minute book? I am ready to ſuſpect 
ſome colluſion in this buſineſs---I know what the good 
ſenſe of a Roman would have dictated to him on ſuch an 
occaſion ; he would have faid “I ſhould not believe this flory 
cc ere it told me by Caro.“ Had Falſtaff inſtead of his 
ſtory of the men in buckram, told Har ſuch a tale as 
this, the prince would have ſaid in reply, © theſe lies are 
« like the father that begets them; groſs as a mountain, 


« open, palpable.” 


Why was this bufineſs huddled over without being 
mentioned in the advertiſement? And is there not the 
appearance of deſign in the omiſſion of their ſecretary to 
inſert them in the book juſt in that particular inſtance, 
contrary to his uniform practice? Had he received in- 
ſtructions for that purpoſe? If he had not, Why was he 
not diſcharged, or at leaſt reprimanded? And finally, 
Why is the apology ſo limping and aukward, and ſo full 


of ſelf refutation. 


9 


I will leave my antagoniſts to anſwer theſe queſtions— 
they are all honourable men—all no doubt; and will N | 
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clude with remarking to you, that in ſome inſtances we muſt 
heſitate concerning the reports of others. When oppoſite 
circumſtancgs occaſion any doubt, or uncertainty, we 
ought to balance them, and incline to that fide on which 
we diſcover the ſuperiority. Contrariety of evidence may 
be derived from different cauſes; from the oppoſition of 
contrary teſtimony ; from the character or number of the 
witneſſes ; from the manner of their deliyering their teſti- 
 mony; or from the union of all theſe circumſtances. We 
entertain a ſuſpicion concerning any matter of fact when 
the witneſſes contradict each other; when they are of a 
doubtful character; when they have an intereſt in what 
they affirm ; when they deliver their teſtimony with heſi- 
tation, or on the contrary with too violent afſeevrations, 
Theſe remarks are worthy of your attention while you 
deliberate upon the matter before you, the recollection of 


them will be of ſervice to you, in forming a judgment 
between the parties. 


The impolicy of our adverſaries will be diſcerned by 
every one. For they who do not at their firſt ſetting out 
ſolidly eſtabliſh and actually deſerve a character of truth, 
ingenuouſneſs, and probity, may impoſe and ſhine as 
meteors do, brilliant for a ſhort time; but will very ſoon 
vaniſh into darkneſs, or be extinguiſhed with contempt. 
The wild fables of fancy are at moſt only believed while 
they are telling; the moſt enchanting viſions of the imagi- 
nation are broken and loſt with the ſlumbers that produced 
them; but the words of truth ſhall remain when the 
heavens are no more, her deciſions ſhall endure to ages 
of ages. 

I remain my Countrymen, 
With the greateſt reſpect, 
Your faithful Servant, 
May 14, 1791. J. EDWARDS, 


—_— 
Part III. of theſe Letters will be publiſhed in a few days, 


